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know that Hartop, as the man was named, had no private
means, and he began to wonder at his ability to spend in a
single night's drinking more than Rashleigh himself could
afford to spend in a week. Evidently Hartop knew of some
way to come by money, which was outside his friend's
experience, and Rashleigh waited for an occasion to discover
what the particular trick of Midas might be. The oppor-
tunity occurred one night when unrestrained drinking had
reduced them both to the condition in which reserves vanish
and confidences are carelessly exchanged. Rashleigh, as
Hartop ordered another generous round of drinks, asked
him bluntly how he managed to spend so much money on
drink and pleasure.
*You are only an articled clerk, like myself, yet you seem
to have ten times as much cash as L How do you manage
it?' he asked.
Then Hartop told him how simple it was. He was in
touch with coiners of spurious sovereigns, who sold them
to him at a reasonable rate, which left a considerable profit
to the purchaser. There was, of course, a certain element
of risk in changing and passing them, he explained, but that
risk could be reduced very simply to a minimum* A single
rule of action solved the whole problem. This was: never
to have more than one spurious coin on one's person at any
time, and, if possible, always to have a genuine sovereign
with which to replace the counterfeit, should it be detected*
The visions of comparative wealth which the prospect con-
jured up in Rashleigh's mind, made the risks and the crim-
inality of the affair dwindle into insignificance, and he
eagerly accepted Hartop's offer to supply him in a few days
with twenty spurious sovereigns. He was the more blinded
to the dangers of the course which he was so wholeheartedly
ready to take up, by the immunity from them which his
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